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At  Midnight 

Millions  of  people  all  over  the  world 
will  kneel,  and  lift  their  minds  and  hearts 
to  God.  Other  millions  will  carouse  in 
the  streets  and  the  brightly  lighted  halls 
of  the  cities.  Some  will  shiver  in  the 
cold  and  alternately  face  and  turn  their 
backs  to  a  fire  blazing  doubtfully  in  the 
wind. 

In  a  few  days  it  will  be  Christmas. 
Once  again  we  shall  experience  Christmas 
eve  at  five  o’clock,  the  hurrying  of  foot¬ 
steps,  the  tired  banging  of  cash-registers, 
the  subdued  excitement  of  rustling  paper, 
crowded  subway  trains,  and  the  inner 
smile  that  every  one  feels  in  those  crowd¬ 
ed  hours  before  midnight. 

Christmas  commemorates  the  first  epi¬ 
sode  in  the  greatest  story  ever  told.  It 
is  Christendom’s  heritage  of  happiness  and 
hope.  For  nearly  two  thousand  years  it 
has  been  an  occasion  of  simple  sublime 
emotions,  remembered  from  childhood. 

The  joys  of  Christmas  are  many.  We 
wish  them  all  to  our  readers.  May  the 
bird  be  deftly  carved,  may  the  wine  be 
mellow,  and  may  the  soul  be  at  peace. 

As  Usual 

The  recent  debate  between  two  gentle¬ 
men  from  Cambridge  University,  Messrs. 
Alport  and  Royle,  and  Fulton  debaters 
Riley  and  Beauregard  was  the  occasion 
for  discussion  about  styles  of  oratory. 
Under  the  towers  there  was  little,  because 
Boston  College  has  grown  accustomed 
through  the  years  to  turning  back  the 
native  wit  of  England’s  men,  and  having 
the  fire  of  her  debaters  deprecated  by 
down-towners  in  doing  so. 

This  year’s  debate  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  in  the  editorial 

(Continued  on  Page  105) 


For  the  love 

of  Santa  Claus 


— just  sit  back ,  relax  and  continue  to  enjoy  your  smoke - 

File ne’s  personal  shoppers  will  relieve  you  of  your  Christmas 
troubles 

Park  that  Pained  Expression !  Lay  that  frazzled  brain  away  for 
Bigger  and  Better  things!  Let  us  devote  our  Youth  and  Beauty  to 
those  Christmas  Lists  that  put  strong  men  in  asylums  and  weary 
women  in  Shoppers’  Heaven! 

Lilene’s  personal  shoppers  never  give  up  in  their  search  for  the 
Perfect  Present  for  a  Trusting  Soul. 

They’ll  make  your  Christmas  budget  function  respectably,  sans 
effort  on  your  part. 

MISS  WESSMAN  and  her  Assistants  will  give  you  leads  (if  you’ve 
time  to  do  your  own  shopping)  ;  or  she  will  take  your  list,  your 
money,  your  mailing  instructions,  and  do  the  job  to  the  last  elegant 
how1  on  the  package. 

MEN — WOMEN!  Take  your  foot  in  your  hand  (as  they  say  in  the 
South)  and  get  on  up  to  the  Fourth  Floor  of  our  Franklin-Hawley 
Building,  and  turn  your  troubles  over  to  WOMEN  WHO  KNOW! 
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The  Care  and  Eating 
of  Oysters 

By  Paul  V.  Power 

Now  that  Christmas  is  prac¬ 
tically  in  our  lap,  something  must  be  said  concerning  the 
oyster.  Just  as  it  is  an  ancient  Oriental  custom  for  the 
citizenry  to  have  all  of  its  bills  settled  by  New  Year’s  Eve,  so 
it  has  long  been  our  habit  to  clear  up  all  professional  matters 
before  the  Salvation  Army  basket  is  delivered  at  our  door. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  include  financial  problems.  Why 
should  we  join  the  vicious  modern  movement  to  drag  the 
sacred  feast  of  Christmas  through  the  filthy  mire  of  sordid 
cash? 

But  oysters  are  an  entirely  different  matter.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  spiritual  about  the  oyster — the  Cotuit  branch  of  the 
family,  that  is — which  demands  explanation  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  Every  newspaper  religiously  prints  amazing  statis¬ 
tics  about  the  current  turkey  crop  whenever  December  rolls 
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around,  but  who  has  read  of  the  number  of  perfectly  innocent 
oysters  that  have  gone  into  the  making  of  a  million  tons  of 
stuffing?  Patriots  are  always  willing  to  die  for  their  country, 
but  they  like  a  little  publicity  out  of  it.  Year  after  year  we 
are  monotonously  informed  of  the  Vermont  turkey’s  average 
weight,  of  their  cost  per  pound,  and  of  their  primitive  sur¬ 
roundings,  high  in  the  Green  Mountains.  It  may  safely  be 
estimated  that  a  score  of  metropolitan  newspaper  men  are  an¬ 
nually  assigned  to  cover  this  turgid  side  of  the  news,  but  when 
did  a  city  editor  ever  dispatch  a  hawk-eyed  journalist  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Cape  to  discover  precisely  how  the  oyster 
felt  about  the  approaching  holidays?  We  know  the  answer 
only  too  well. 

Don’t  misunderstand  us.  We  have  never  been  to  Cotuit, 
and  we  are  far  too  wise  to  venture  in  that  direction  in  this 
murderous  weather.  It  simply  appeared  to  us  a  good  idea 
if  someone  made  the  journey.  Eating  oysters  is  our  problem. 
We  can’t  be  expected  to  do  everything,  can  we?  England  ex¬ 
pects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.  And  speaking  of  England, 
we  discussed  the  oyster  problem  at  some  length  with  two 
British  gentlemen  only  a  few  days  ago,  and  heard  several  start¬ 
ling  theories  enunciated.  The  most  radical  notion  expressed 
was  that  a  subject  of  the  king  would  never  dream  of  eating 
a  cooked  oyster.  This  doctrine  rests  upon  several  false 
philosophies.  It  suggests  that  a  cooked  oyster  is  not  as  tasty 
as  its  raw  brothers  and  sisters — a  decided  falsehood  and  an 
insult  to  our  mother,  and  your  mother,  too.  Futhermore,  it 
indirectly  but  surely  advances  the  pernicious  theory  of  man’s 
inability  to  improve  upon  a  work  of  nature — an  insult  to 
Aristotle  and  a  million  barbers.  But  let  us  carry  this  disagree- 
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able  controversy  no  further.  Both  Alfred  Noyes  and 
Christopher  Morley  would  be  dreadfully  pained  at  such  a 
mortal  blow  struck  at  the  cause  of  Anglo-American  fraternity 
which  is  so  dear  to  them  both.  Besides,  in  no  time  at  all  we 
would  be  dragging  into  this  learned  treatise  the  glories  of  our 
great-great  grandfather  on  our  father’s  maternal  side  who  once 
defied  all  Great  Britain  and  broke  his  heart  by  refusing  to 
down  a  double  order  of  Scotch  whiskey  with  practically  no  soda 
when  pointedly  requested  to  do  so  by  several  Edinborough 
officers. 

No,  our  family  will  not  intrude  upon  this  scientific  examina¬ 
tion.  The  oyster  must  speak  for  itself.  Too  long  has  it  re¬ 
mained  silent,  quiescently  enduring  the  insults  of  ages.  Con¬ 
sider:  Science  has  definitely  proven  that  the  oyster  in  the 
half  shell  is  completely  alive.  He  is,  to  drop  into  the  vernac¬ 
ular,  a  helpless  little  bundle  of  imminent  action.  This  breath¬ 
taking  discovery  was  made  late  in  September,  1934,  when 
three  eminent  pathologists  working  behind  closed  doors  at 
the  Mayo  Brothers’  clinic  in  Rochester,  Minnesota,  squirted 
lemon  juice  upon  the  naked  oyster  passively  seated  on  the  rim 
of  a  large  plate  tastefully  decorated  with  blue  pictures  of 
Japanese  suburban  life.  When  they  squirted  the  lemon  juice, 
the  oyster  squirmed.  That  was  all  the  proof  they  needed.  The 
oyster  lived.  But  did  it  say  anything?  Did  it  cry  out  to 
heaven  for  vengeance  against  these  diabolically  clever  lemon 
squirters,  so  ruthlessly  spraying  their  innocent  appearing 
liquid  of  bestial  torture?  Ah,  no;  no,  indeed.  That  is  not  the 
oyster’s  way.  His  is  the  virtue  of  patience.  And  therein  lies 
the  spiritual  element  so  characteristic  of  the  oyster — at  least  of 
the  Cotuit  oyster — which  we  have  already  mentioned. 
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To  be  frank  about  it  all,  we  have  always  squirmed  when 
struck  by  a  lightning-like  shaft  of  lemon  juice.  So,  we  wager 
(but  not  for  keeps),  have  you.  This  stoic  refusal  to  be 
humiliated  in  public  is  not,  however,  the  only  spiritual  ele¬ 
ment  to  be  found  in  the  oyster.  There  is  his  dependability. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  rushed  into  the  New  Haven  depot’s 
dining  room  and  hurriedly  gasped,  “quick,  an  oyster  stew.” 
“It  will  take  five  minutes,”  the  waitress  coyly  observed,  “and,” 
she  shrewdly  remarked,  “you  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry.”  That 
was  too  much.  Our  private  life  is  our  own,  and  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  world’s  ugly  prying.  This  girl  must  be  put  in 
her  place.  “All  right,”  we  snapped  back  (just  like  a  mock- 
turtle  is  wont  to  snap),  “an  oyster  stew.” 

Mark  this:  five  minutes  was  the  time  mentioned,  and  five 
minutes  it  was  going  to  be,  if  we  had  anything  to  say  about  it. 
An  oyster  likes  to  stew  with  dignity  (  like  some  gentlemen  of 
our  acquaintance),  but  it  can  be  pushed,  mind  you,  it  can  be 
pushed.  We  kept  our  eyes  glued  on  the  station  clock,  which 
crept  slowly  but  inevitably  from  Roman  numeral  to  Roman 
numeral.  One  minute  passed.  An  agonizing  scream  welled 
up  from  the  street  below.  Two  minutes  elapsed.  The  party 
to  our  right  groaned  and  said,  “never  again.”  Then  three 
minutes  were  gone.  Then  four.  A  death-like  stillness  seemed 
to  envelope  new  Haven  in  a  blue-black  haze.  Perhaps  it  was 
tobacco  smoke.  Or  perhaps  it  was  the  ghost  of  what  might 
have  been,  stalking  silently  and  sadly  through  the  empty  city 
streets  where  the  carefree  cries  of  college  youths  once  rang 
out — back  in  ’87,  before  Yale  was  moved  to  the  upper  Bronx. 
Or  perhaps  New  Haven  just  happens  to  be  like  that.  Four 
and  one-half  minutes  had  fled  into  the  mists  of  time.  Day 
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seemed  to  break.  So  did  a  pile  of  dishes  in  the  kitchen  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  restaurant.  Doors  slammed.  Hurrying  feet  could 
be  heard  in  the  distance.  The  party  to  our  right  groaned 
once  more  and  said,  “never  again.”  Then  it  was  all  over.  The 
time  was  up.  And  what  sat  on  the  counter  before  us?  An 
oyster  stew.  Oysters  are  dependable. 

The  Union  Oyster  House  has  stood  in  Union  Street,  a  few 
steps  north  of  Dock  Square  ever  since  the  eighteenth  century 
was  scarcely  beginning  to  feel  its  oats  (with  the  exception  of 
oysters  and  Everett  rum  all  proper  Bostonians  subsisted  on  oats 
at  the  time  we  mention).  Neither  the  building  nor  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  its  furnishings  has  been  changed  since  that  time. 
Louis  Phillippe,  later  to  ascend  the  tottering  French  throne, 
lived  on  its  second  floor  during  Colonial  days.  Daniel  Webster 
was  for  many  years  the  Union’s  most  constant  guest,  washing 
down  unending  orders  of  raw  oysters  with  tall  glasses  of 
brandy  and  water.  The  latter  practice  is  not  recommended, 
of  course.  No,  indeed.  There  is  too  much  of  that  sort  of 
thing  going  on  nowadays. 

Boston’s  famous  hostelries  have  come  and  gone,  but  the 
Union  vigorously  survives  them  all.  The  Paramount  Theatre 
stands  where  the  Adams  House  looked  into  Washington  Street 
and  sheltered  generations  of  legislators  from  the  western  part 
of  the  state.  Chevrolets  and  Fords  are  parked  in  Brattle 
Street  where  once  the  Quincy  House  served  world  famous 
steaks.  The  Woodcock  is  a  cheap  beer  hall.  Young’s  Hotel 
is  Court  Street’s  most  bleary  eyed  hanger-on,  dirty  and  decre¬ 
pit,  unwashed  and  unnoticed.  The  new  Parker  House  has 
far  too  much  smug  efficiency  about  it  to  make  it  a  proper  son 
of  its  predecessor. 
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But  the  Union  Oyster  House  stands  as  an  enduring  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  oyster’s  stability.  As  robust  as  ever,  it  can  well 
afford  to  laugh  at  the  pretentious  claims  of  longevity  put  for¬ 
ward  by  houses  scarcely  one  hundred  years  old,  and  now 
dying  of  old  age.  When  one  becomes  a  customer  of  the  Union 
who  has  rarely  missed  a  Friday  luncheon — and,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  has  dropped  in  on  every  other  day  of  the  week — the 
Union  is  likely  to  unbend,  and  like  a  white  haired  innkeeper 
out  of  Jeffery  Farnol  (Come,  now,  we’ve  all  read  Jeffery 
Farnol),  mildly  boast  of  its  amiable  shrewdness.  “Where  the 
Quincy  House  made  its  mistake,”  it  once  said  to  us  when  we 
had  been  valiantly  striving  to  carry  on  the  tradition  so  nobly 
bequeathed  to  us  by  the  late  Mr.  Webster,  “was  in  relying  on 
steaks.”  People  might  be  content  to  live  on  beef  for  a  century, 
but  no  longer.  The  risk  of  high  blood  pressure  is  too  great. 
Oysters,  on  the  other  hand,  really  endure.  Young  philanderers 
may  rush  up  town  to  Locke-Ober’s  for  a  capon’s  wing  or  to 
Thompson’s  Spa  for  apple  pie,  but  how  long  will  they  remain 
away?  Ten  years,  perhaps,  or  twenty,  but  they’ll  come  back; 
oh,  yes,  they’ll  come  back.  “The  oyster’s  call  is  wild  and 
clear,  and  cannot  be  denied.”  The  late  Mr.  Webster  had  the 
right  idea. 

The  oyster,  however,  is  not  as  popular  as  it  should  be. 
Although  millions  of  the  fecund  little  shell  fish  are  consumed 
daily  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  including  London,  it 
will  not  receive  its  just  deserts  until  there  is  a  Blue  Point  in 
every  ice  chest.  Two,  of  course,  is  to  be  preferred,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  lonesomeness.  There  is  nothing 
sadder  than  a  solitary  oyster,  unless  it  be  two  solitary  oysters, 
which  is  quite  impossible,  is  it  not?  Quite  right.  Now,  how 
is  this  ideal  situation  to  be  brought  about?  Let  us  consider. 
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We  had  thought  of  a  radio  campaign,  with  an  oyster 
orchestra,  an  oyster  quartette,  an  oyster  torch  singer  and 
Graham  McNamee  announcing.  But  this  plan  did  not  seem 
to  get  to  the  root  of  the  problem.  It  was  at  best  secondary. 
Even  immortal  music  will  not  lead  the  deeply  prejudiced  con¬ 
sumer  to  the  fish  store.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  children 
and  the  rats  of  Hamelin  were  not  deeply  prejudiced.  As  we 
have  often  remarked  to  the  editor  of  The  Stylus,  “the  best 
thing  about  children  and  rats  is  that  they  are  never  deeply 
prejudiced;  they  are  equal  to  anything,  the  little  rascals.” 

Why  don’t  more  people  eat  oysters?  We  shall  tell  you.  It 
is  because  they  are  selfconscious.  They,  misguided  souls,  are 
afraid  of  making  fools  of  themselves  in  public.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  said  for  that  type  of  man.  He  is  not  one  to 
support  our  football  teams  in  rainy  weather,  no  indeed.  To 
be  charitable,  however,  it  may  well  be  that  his  education  is  to 
blame.  Perhaps  he  has  never  been  instructed  in  the  merry 
art  of  eating  oysters,  either  publicly  or  privately.  All  parents 
are  not  so  good  to  their  children  as  yours  and  ours  have  been, 
you  know.  Divorce  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  When 
sons  and  daughters  are  shunted  from  father  to  mother  (living 
in  Greenwich  Village)  and  from  mother  to  father  (still  at  the 
old  stand  in  St.  Louis),  misunderstandings  are  bound  to  occur. 
Mother  probably  thinks  father  has  attended  to  the  matter, 
and  father,  being  of  the  old  school,  likes  to  leave  these  deli¬ 
cate,  personal  affairs  to  the  women  folks,  and  undoubtedly 
labors  under  the  delusion  that  mother  has  told  them  all. 

We  have  probably,  by  some  lucky  chance,  stumbled  upon 
the  solution.  We  had  best  give  instructions.  First  of  all, 
never  eat  a  raw  oyster  with  your  fingers.  No  napkin  has  been 
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invented  to  protect  the  ambitious  neophyte  from  that.  It  is 
like  wrestling  with  the  ethical  fact.  Most  eating  houses  pro¬ 
vide  the  oyster  eater  with  a  small,  sharp  fork  which  may  or 
may  not  be  made  of  silver.  This  fork  is  inserted  into  the 
tough,  whitish  substance  of  about  half  an  inch  diameter  which 
is  located  somewhat  to  the  north  of  the  oyster’s  anatomy,  read¬ 
ing  from  left  to  right,  and  is  technically  known  as  “the  key  to 
the  situation.”  Without  any  disastrous  hesitation,  the  oyster 
is  then  quickly  lifted  to  the  mouth  of  the  person  holding  the 
fork.  Whether  the  tasty  (and  squirming)  creature  should  be 
chewed  before  being  swallowed  or  not  is  a  matter  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  conscience  to  decide.  Life,  after  all,  is  a  personal 
problem.  It  would  be  better,  however,  for  the  beginner  to 
swallow  the  oyster  immediately,  inasmuch  as  the  chewing 
process  is  apt  to  appear  unnecessarily  painful  to  the  casual 
observer. 

Although  fried  oysters  are  a  much  simpler  matter,  they  are 
not  nearly  as  tasty  as  raw  oysters  or  baked  oysters,  carefully 
clothed  in  bread  crumbs.  The  only  difficulty  with  the  baked 
variety  is  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  procure  in  this  city.  We, 
however,  know  of  a  restaurant  which  serves  them,  and  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  guide  the  reader’s  fledgling  steps  to  this 
shrine — two  portions  to  be  ordered,  of  course. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  more  thorough  investigation  into 
this  engrossing  subject,  although,  to  use  a  figure,  we  have 
merely  skimmed  the  surface.  A  reliable  book  on  the  subject 
is,  “Oysters  I  Have  Known,”  by  Paul  V.  Power.  This  work 
also  considers  the  human  oyster,  which  in  late  years  has  mated 
with  the  human  clam,  the  union  bringing  forth  that  peculiar 
shell  fish  known  as  the  “politician.” 
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In  closing,  it  would  be  well  if  we  were  to  speak  a  word  con¬ 
cerning  the  profession  itself.  While  many  great  men  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of  the  oyster  and  its  en¬ 
vironment,  the  field  as  yet  is  relatively  untapped.  Many 
prosperous  mid-Western  universities  have  vacant  professorial 
chairs  in  this  subject  which  are  impatiently  awaiting  the  right 
men  to  fill  them.  All  that  one  needs  is  a  love  of  the  game 
and  an  ardent  spirit.  Have  you  these?  The  rest  will  follow. 
Why  be  a  connoisseur  of  words  or  voices?  The  artist  will 
major  on  oysters. 
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A  Mad  Man’s  Song 

I  have  lost  my  soul! 

I  have  lost  my  soul! 

( Jesu ,  Maria ,  have  mercy  on  me!) 

Not  in  the  boundless,  gloomy  halls, 

Where  Death  rules,  cold  and  blind; 

Not  on  the  glorious  plains  of  earth, 

Where  I  have  starved  and  dined; 

But  in  the  dark  and  labarinthine 
Caverns  of  my  mind! 

(Jesu,  Maria,  have  mercy  on  me!) 

BRONIS  TUBELIS 
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In  a  Storm  So  Black 

By  Louis  F.  V.  Mercier 


panting  he  rolled  the 
heavy  barn  door  back  in  place.  Inside  it  was  dim  and  warm. 
Over  in  a  corner  Janey  stamped  her  foot  on  a  loose-shouldered 
plank  and  whinnied  a  little. 

“The  heck/’  he  said  calmly,  “I’m  all  right  here,”  and 
rubbed  hard  with  his  knuckles  where  the  sheepskin  made 
him  feel  itchy.  It  wasn’t  much  warmer  in  the  barn  but  he 
had  run  almost  all  the  way  from  the  house  and  his  upper  lip 
was  already  wet.  He  licked  it  slowly,  looking  around. 

“The  heck!”  he  said.  “They  make  me  sick!  What  dif¬ 
ference  does  it  make?  It’s  my  own  room.  They  can  keep  * 
out  of  it.  Don’t  even  have  to  make  the  bed  if  they  don’t  want 
to.  You  don’t  have  to  anyway,  except  when  it  all  comes 
apart  and  your  feet  stick  out!” 

The  hired  man  yawned  self-consciously  and  fished  about  in 
the  straw  around  the  soap-box  on  which  he  was  sitting. 
Tommy  jumped.  Not  moving,  he  looked  slowly  all  around 
the  interior  of  the  barn,  still  licking  his  upper  lip.  The  huge 
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supply  of  hay  looked  disorderly  where  they  had  jumped  in 
it  the  day  before.  It  was  almost  dark  up  in  the  rafters  and 
he  had  to  look  hard  to  see  them.  Mr.  Jonas  had  been  up  there 
once  with  a  ladder  when  Peanut  had  climbed  up  and  couldn’t 
get  down,  wailing  with  little  cat-cries  for  an  hour  before  they 
found  him.  Tommy  wanted  to  go  up  but  he  was  afraid  of 
getting  stuck  up  there  like  Peanut  and  crying.  Janey  stamped 
her  foot  again. 

“Why  all  this?”  Mr.  Jonas  said. 

Tommy  looked  at  the  straw. 

“They  make  me  sick!” 

“You  said  that  before.” 

“Well  they  do!” 

Mr.  Jonas  nodded  and  sucked  on  a  straw. 

“There’s  too  much  bossing  around  in  that  house,”  Tommy 
said.  “They  think  just  because  I  don’t  feel  like  keeping  my 
room  just  so,  like  a  darn  sis,  they  can  boss  me  around.  Well 
they  won’t!” 

Mr.  Jonas,  wide-eyed,  sucked  on  his  straw. 

“Leavin’?” 

“I  would  if  it  wasn’t  so  cold,”  Tommy  said  slowly. 

Mr.  Jonas  nodded,  and  Janey  whinnied  again  and  stamped 
her  foot. 

“Oh  Janey,  you’re  so  derned  good!”  Tommy  said,  and 
walked  over  and  gave  her  a  smooth  slap  on  the  flank.  “I 
wish  you  was  mine!” 
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The  three  of  them  heard  the  shrill  call  from  the  house. 

“Holy  Moses!”  Tommy  said. 

“Better  go  on  back,  Tommy,”  Mr.  Jonas  said.  “Christmas 
tomorrow.  I  got  to  chop  wood.” 

Tommy  rolled  back  the  door,  and  started  up  the  path.  It 
was  getting  dark,  and  the  air  was  clear  and  cold.  His  mother 
was  very  busy  in  the  hot  kitchen  when  he  came  in.  Her  hands 
looked  soft  and  pale  with  flour  as  she  plunged  them  in  the 
massy  dough.  Something  was  cooking  in  a  pot  on  the  stove 
and  the  lid  rose  lazily  now  and  then  and  flopped  down  again 
with  a  subdued  clank.  The  clock  ticked  slowly  on  the  wall. 
It  was  a  quarter  to  five.  His  mother  smiled  faintly  at  the 
dough  writhing  in  her  fingers. 

“ You’ve  got  to  learn,  Angel,”  she  said. 

“Oh  golly!”  Tommy  thought.  “Oh  golly!” 

A  terrific  crash  was  heard  in  the  other  room,  and  a  wailing 
began,  not  very  seriously. 

“Go  and  see,  Tommy,”  his  mother  said,  and  Tommy  ran 
in  as  Sam  started  to  yell.  Small  Annie  was  sitting  on  the 
floor,  looking  sceptically  and  woebegone  at  the  remnants  of 
nine  red  balls  with  silver  inners  lying  on  the  carpet  like 
smashed  vacant  egg-shells. 

“You’re  ridiculous!”  Sam  said. 

“Oh!”  Small  Annie  moaned,  fingering  a  smooth  silver  con¬ 
cave  surface.  “Oh,  oh,  oh!” 

Sam  had  two  nails  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  He  glared 
at  Tommy  with  his  hands  on  his  hips,  one  holding  a  hammer. 
Tommy  withdrew  to  the  kitchen. 
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“It’s  all  right,”  he  said.  “Small  Annie  dropped  a  bunch 
of  red  bulb  things.” 

“Hitch  up  Janey  and  get  some  more,”  his  mother  said. 
Tommy  started  for  the  door. 

“Tidy  up  your  room  first.” 

“When  I  come  back?” 

“Now,  Angel.” 

“Oh,  golly !”  Tommy  said,  running  up  the  stairs  with  more 
than  necessary  noise. 

Janey,  the  buck-board,  and  Tommy  holding  the  reins, 
rumbled  lightly  along  over  the  frozen  road.  It  was  easy  to  see 
by  the  crescent  and  the  stars  and  the  whiteness  of  the  snow. 
Long  stretches  of  pine  trees  were  dark  and  far  away.  Tommy 
hummed. 

“Hey  Tommy!”  Bull  Green  said. 

Tommy  pulled  on  the  reins. 

“Whoa,  Janey.  It’s  all  right.  Whoa.  Hello  Bull.  Do 
you  want  a  ride?” 

“Yes,”  Bull  said,  and  climbed  up. 

“Where  are  you  going?” 

“I’m  going  to  town  for  some  decorations.” 

“What?” 

“For  the  tree.” 

“Oh!  Say,  do  you  want  some  fun?” 

“What  doin’?” 
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“Over  to  Winslow’s,  you  know  where  that  is.  We  can  rig 
up  a  tick-tack.  I’ve  got  all  the  stuff  here.  He’ll  be  madder 
than  a  hornet.”  Bull  chuckled  and  exhibited  a  handful  of 
string  and  a  whittled  piece  of  wood. 

“Golly  Bull!”  Tommy  said.  “Right  next  to  my  grand¬ 
pa’s.” 

“Aw,  what  of  it?  We  can  work  it  from  the  other  side.” 

When  they  got  to  Winslow’s  there  was  a  light  on  in  one  of 
the  rooms  downstairs.  They  could  even  see  Pop  sitting  under 
a  bridge  lamp  reading  a  book.  Bull  chuckled  and  said,  “Per¬ 
fect!” 

Tommy  had  a  hanging-back  moment. 

“Go  ahead,  Tommy,”  Bull  said.  “You  know  how.  Rig  it 
up  on  that  window  and  we  can  watch  him  all  the  time.  Go 
ahead!  This  is  perfect.” 

“You  do  it.” 

“No,  I’ll  stay  here  and  watch.  Go  ahead.  Are  you  yel¬ 
low?” 

“Aw,  bunk,”  Tommy  said,  and  started  stealthily  across 
the  snow.  He  made  a  wide  circle  under  the  cold  crescent, 
clutching  the  string,  the  nail,  and  the  rubber  band  in  one  hand, 
and  the  piece  of  wood  in  the  other.  Carefully  avoiding  the 
patch  of  light  thrown  from  the  window  onto  the  snow,  he 
eased  up  to  the  window  frame.  With  one  good  blow  he  drove 
the  nail  in,  and  looked  at  Bull.  Not  a  move,  so  it  was  all 
right.  Just  as  he  was  fixing  the  elastic  Pop  Winslow  came 
around  the  corner  of  the  house.  Tommy  squealed  and  started 
to  run,  but  Pop  chased  him  and  caught  him  by  the  arm. 
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“Oh  golly!”  Tommy  said,  in  an  agony  of  fear.  He  wriggled 
frantically  and  broke  away  running  across  the  snow  with  all 
his  might. 

Sunlight  poured  into  his  room,  slowly  creeping  up  the  quilt. 
It  reached  his  eyes  and  he  blinked,  awakening  slowly.  He 
was  thinking  about  its  being  Christmas  and  pulling  on  his 
socks  when  small  Annie  came  in.  She  looked  at  him  for  a 
minute. 

“You’re  gonna  get  it!”  she  said,  and  started  to  go  out  again. 

“Hey,  Annie!  Wait  a  minute.  Come  here.  What  do  you 
mean  I’m  gonna  get  it?” 

“Somebody  came  here  early  this  morning,  and  when  he 
left  Mum  and  Sam  and  Marie  talked  awful  mad  about  you 
and  that’s  why  they  didn’t  even  call  you.”  Small  Annie  said. 
“It’s  a  quarter  past  nine!”  she  added,  and  closed  the  door 
behind  her. 

“Oh  golly!”  Tommy  said,  and  began  to  feel  trembly  all 
over.  “Holy  smoke.” 

He  put  on  his  clothes  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  went  down¬ 
stairs  to  breakfast.  There  was  no  one  in  the  dining  room  but 
Marie. 

“Merry  Christmas,  Marie,”  he  said. 

“Oh,  merry  Christmas.  You’d  better  hurry  up  with  your 
breakfast  and  go  to  church.  You  have  to  go  and  get  grand¬ 
pa  you  know.  Of  all  times  for  you  to  get  in  trouble!” 

And  she  went  out  into  the  kitchen.  Tommy  ate  his  cereal, 
meekly  grateful  for  the  solitude.  When  he  came  back  from 
church  he  went  out  to  the  barn  to  hitch  up  Janey. 
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“Lord  love  a  duck,  Janey!”  he  said,  rubbing  his  nose  against 
her  back.  “I  do  get  into  the  trouble.” 

Driving  through  the  town,  lickety-split  in  the  morning  sun¬ 
light,  he  saw  Bull  standing  over  by  the  hardware  store. 

“Hey  Tommy,”  he  called. 

Tommy  kept  on  going. 

“Hey,  Tommy,  you’re  not  sore?”  Bull  said. 

Tommy  pulled  in  on  the  reins. 

“G’wan  Bull,  yuh  double-crossed  me,”  he  said. 

Bull  grabbed  Janey’s  bridle  and  brought  her  to  a  stop. 

“G’wan  now  Bull.  Let  go  of  her.” 

“I  thought  he  was  just  gonna  get  a  book  or  somethin’  Tom. 
I  didn’t  know  he  heard  yuh.” 

“It’s  all  right,  Bull.  I  got  to  go.” 

“You’re  not  sore  are  you?” 

“Naw.  It’s  all  right.  C’m  on,  Janey.” 

For  a  while,  after  he  left  the  town,  Tommy  felt  all  right. 
But  as  he  came  nearer  to  Winslow’s  he  began  to  feel  worse 
and  worse  at  Janey’s  every  step.  He  wondered  what  he  would 
do  if  Pop  came  out  of  his  house  and  started  towards  him. 

“Holy  smoke!”  he  said  softly  to  himself.  “Holy  smoke!” 

At  the  driveway  he  turned  in  and  stopped  at  the  end  of 
the  flagstone  walk.  Leaving  the  reins  on  the  seat,  he  jumped 
down  and  went  up  to  the  door  and  knocked.  His  grandfather 
was  waiting  for  him. 

“Merry  Christmas,  Grandpa!” 
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“Merry  Christmas,  Tommy.”  He  was  quite  solemn  about 
it,  but  Tommy  couldn’t  tell.  “I’ve  got  a  basket  here.  Do  you 
want  to  help  me  with  it?” 

“Sure,  Grandpa.” 

Between  them  they  carried  it  out  to  the  buck-board. 
Tommy  climbed  in  after  him  and  handed  him  the  reins. 
Grandpa  always  drove.  When  they  got  out  onto  the  road 
neither  of  them  said  anything,  and  Tommy  sank  deeper  and 
deeper  as  the  cart  jiggled  along,  listening  to  the  clip-clop,  clip- 
clop,  clip-clop  of  Janey’s  hoofs  on  the  road.  Finally  his  grand¬ 
father  coughed. 

“Well  it’s  certainly  a  nice  day  for  Christmas.” 

“Yes  sir,”  Tommy  said. 

Clip-clop.  Clip-clop.  Rrrrrrumble.  Clip-clop. 

“How  old  are  you  Tommy?” 

“Twelve,  sir.” 

“You  know  your  mother  has  a  lot  to  do  taking  care  of  you 
children,  and  running  the  farm  and  teaching  school  to  sup¬ 
port  you.” 

Clip-rrrrumble.  Clip-clop. 

“H’mmm?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Well  you  don’t  want  to  cause  her  any  trouble.  Did  you 
ever  shoot  a  squirrel,  Tom?” 

“No  sir.” 

“Sam  has.  Next  time,  you  come  along  with  him  and  I’ll 
show  you  how  to  get  one.” 
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After  everything,  they  rumbled  dice  on  the  parchesi  board. 
Tommy  felt  full. 

“Ah,  go  back,  I’ve  got  you!”  he  said,  snapping  small  Annie’s 
man  back  into  a  corner. 

“Heck!”  Small  Annie  said. 

“Don’t  say  that,”  her  mother  said,  and  sat  gracefully  on 
the  floor  and  got  into  the  game. 

“You  have  to  roll  five  to  come  out!”  Tommy  said. 

Sam  came  in  and  stamped  snow  off. 

“It’s  getting  colder,”  he  said. 

“Go  out  and  tell  Mr.  Jonas  to  come  in  and  have  a  glass  of 
wine.” 

“I  love  wine,”  small  Annie  said. 

Sam  and  Mr.  Jonas  came  into  the  kitchen  and  sat  in  wooden 
chairs  at  either  end  of  the  table,  while  wine  was  poured  for 
them.  After  the  second  glass  Sam  said, 

“Come  on,  Nat.” 

Tommy  and  small  Annie  came  and  stood  in  the  doorway 
to  watch.  Sam  cleared  the  floor  and  Mr.  Jonas  did  a  dance. 
He  danced  every  Christmas  afternoon  in  the  kitchen.  It  was 
something  between  a  one-man  Virginia  reel  and  the  sailor’s 
hornpipe. 

“That’s  a  swell  dance!”  Tommy  said. 

When  he  was  undressed  and  under  the  warm  covers,  his 
mother  came  in  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  bed.  Outside  he 
could  see  the  crescent  hanging  very  clearly  over  the  barn. 
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“It’s  hard  to  be  happy,  sonny,”  she  said.  “We  have  to  be 
very  careful.” 

She  looked  at  him  silently  for  a  few  seconds  and  brought 
the  rounded  white  edge  of  the  bedclothes  up  to  his  chin. 

“You’ve  got  to  learn,  Angel,”  she  said,  and  kissed  him  on 
the  forehead. 
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A  Neglected  Essayist 


By  Mark  Dalton 


JL  OR  many  years  I  had  been  one 
of  those  who  held  that  the  use  of  the  word  “neglected”  in 
connection  with  any  modern  author  would  be  an  extravagance. 
I  felt  that  it  would  be  an  impossibility  to  have  an  author 
ignored  in  this  day  when  even  sixth-rate  writers  have  a 
plethora  of  champions  to  place  their  case  before  the  reading 
public.  There  has  scarcely  been  an  author,  published  since 
the  turn  of  the  century,  who  has  not  found  himself  at  one  time 
or  other  in  the  American  literary  spotlight.  And  even  the 
most  amateurish  of  writers  have  found  themselves  engulfed 
in  the  oceans  of  ink  spilt  by  American  critics.  We  could 
hardly  believe,  then,  that  any  first-rate  writer  could  go  almost 
completely  unnoticed  by  our  critics  and  our  reading  public. 
But,  nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  precisely  the 
case. 

Any  writer  who  has  had  a  work  published  during  the  last 
ten  years  should  feel  hurt  if  he  has  not  been  named  by  some¬ 
one  as  “the  world’s  greatest  living  writer.”  Any  reader  who 
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is  acquainted  with  The  New  York  Times  “Book  Review,” 
The  Herald-Tribune  “Books”  and  The  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature  must  become  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  every  week 
a  new  “world’s  greatest  living  writer”  is  discovered.  He  must 
become  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  every  writer  of  value  “is 
believed  to  be  destined  for  immortality.” 

Witness  the  list  of  “world’s  greatest  living  writers”  that  we 
have  had  during  the  past  ten  years:  Franz  Werfel,  John  Cos- 
grave  O’Hara,  Thomas  Mann,  H.  L.  Davis,  Thornton  Wilder, 
James  Hilton,  Christopher  Morley,  Robert  Cortes  Holliday, 
Sigrid  Undset,  John  Masefield,  Willa  Cather,  Gilbert  Keith 
Chesterton,  Barry  Benefield,  Thomas  Wolfe,  Hervey  Allen, 
Ernest  Hemingway,  Stark  Young,  Sinclair  Lewis,  Dorothy 
Parker,  Theodore  Dreiser  and  countless  others.  We  do  not 
wish  in  the  least  to  underrate  the  importance  of  these  writers. 
We  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  greatness  that  is  truly  theirs. 
We  merely  want  to  make  the  point  that  American  critics  are 
extremely  lavish  in  their  praise. 

And  this  is  particularly  true  of  writers  of  lesser  value  than 
those  I  have  mentioned.  If  they  are  not  “destined  for  im¬ 
mortality”  (and  very  few,  indeed  are  not  destined  for  im¬ 
mortality),  then,  at  least,  we  may  expect  these  descriptions 
of  their  work:  “Drama,  humor,  and  an  exquisite  feeling  for 
words  .  .  .  every  page  is  a  pure  delight  .  .  .  some  of  the  finest 
prose  published  in  our  time  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
great-hearted  books  that  has  ever  been  written  ...  the  elo¬ 
quence,  the  charm,  the  consummate  skill  ...  the  most  valiantly 
heart-warming  book  of  the  fall  season  ...  the  best-loved  book 
of  our  time  ...  a  work  of  a  genius  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  re- 
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markable  books  of  many  years  ...  a  constant  delight  ...  we 
reviewers  seldom  see  a  book  like  it  .  .  .  the  most  striking 
literary  work  of  our  day  ...  a  feast  for  lovers  of  romance  and 
history  ...  a  true  American  epic  ...  a  novel  of  rare  beauty 
and  power  .  .  .  will  rest  the  nerves,  delight  the  mind  and  feed 
the  soul  .  .  .  has  the  sound,  unpretentious,  yet  robust  qualities 
of  literature  .  .  .  the  fiction  discovery  of  the  season  ...  its 
sheer  brilliance  and  unusual  quality  have  swept  it  to  the  top 
of  the  best  seller  lists”  and  so  on  and  on  and  on  ad  infinitum. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  lavish  praise  that  is  heaped  upon  all 
contemporary  authors,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  their  names  are 
constantly  being  pushed  before  the  public,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  reading  public  does  pay  homage  to  writers  both 
great  and  small,  I  say  again  and  say  with  emphasis  that  it 
would  well  nigh  seem  to  be  an  impossibility  to  have  an  Ameri¬ 
can  author  of  value  ignored.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the 
use  of  the  word  “neglected”  in  connection  with  any  modern 
author  would  be  an  extravagance.  But,  sad  to  say,  one  of  the 
finest  essayists  in  the  recent  history  of  American  literary  life 
has  almost  been  completely  ignored  by  critics  and  reading 
public  alike. 

The  neglected  essayist  is  Frank  Moore  Colby. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  prove  that  Frank 
Moore  Colby  is  a  great  essayist.  The  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating  and  the  proof  of  Colby  is  in  the  reading.  We 
leave  the  delightful  task  of  determining  his  greatness  up  to 
the  reader.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  we  shall  presume 
the  greatness  of  this  man  (who,  I  am  convinced,  is  great  and 
who,  I  trust,  gentle  reader,  you  shall  prove  to  yourself  is 
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great)  and  concern  ourselves  with  the  more  immediate  task 
of  proving  that  this  great  man  has  been  thoroughly  neglected 
by  American  critics  and  American  reading  public  alike. 

However,  before  getting  to  the  point,  I  must  say  that  Colby 
has  a  very  keen  and  biting  wit  which  results  in  such  remarks 
as:  “A  new  thinker  is  merely  a  man  who  does  not  know  what 
other  people  have  thought”  and  “Literary  criticism  mainly  con¬ 
sists  in  judging  each  ordinary  man  by  the  rules  of  a  different 
game  from  the  one  he  is  playing.”  I  must  say  that  he  has  a 
very  mellow  sense  of  humor  which  finds  expression  in  such 
sentences  as:  “We  always  carry  out  by  committee  anything 
in  which  anyone  of  us  alone  would  be  too  reasonable  to 
persist”  and  “Ten  years  of  Greek  study  would  not  have  hurt 
Mark  Twain,  but  ten  years’  contact  with  the  sort  of  persons 
who  studied  Greek  would  have  destroyed  him.”  I  must  say 
that  he  is  possessed  of  a  keen  insight  into  human  nature,  a 
tremendous  grasp  of  all  branches  of  knowledge,  suave  irony 
and  a  graceful  style  that  is  reminiscent  of  that  great  English 
stylist,  Cardinal  Newman.  (This  is  beginning  to  sound 
tremendously  like  the  remarks  of  the  reviewers  cited  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article.  And,  if  we  persist  in  talking  of 
Colby’s  qualities,  we  will  continue  to  sound  more  and  more 
like  them.  However,  keep  in  mind  that  we  do  not  criticize 
the  critics  for  heaping  lavish  praise  on  writers;  we  merely 
criticise  them  because  they  have  ignored  Frank  Moore  Colby 
despite  their  tendency  to  praise  lavishly.)  We  may  reasonably 
presume,  in  any  case,  that  Colby  is  at  least  a  sixth-rate  writer 
and,  as  such,  is  entitled  to  the  consideration  given  to  authors 
in  this  class. 

The  least  one  could  expect  is  that  Colby  be  included  in  a 
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catalogue  of  contemporary  Americans  who  had  written  essays 
of  any  value  whatsoever.  Nevertheless,  we  find  that  John 
Matthews  Manly  and  Edith  Rickert  failed  to  include  Colby  in 
their  catalogue  of  well-nigh  one  hundred  contemporary 
essayists  in  their  handbook,  “Contemporary  American  Litera¬ 
ture.”  Moreover,  his  man  (who  can  hold  his  own  with  any 
essayist)  should  be  entitled  to  a  position  in  the  various  col¬ 
lections  of  essays  that  are  published  by  various  people  from 
time  to  time.  However,  we  find  that  he  is  left  out  of  almost 
every  collection  of  modern  essays  that  have  been  published. 
We  find  that  Christopher  Morley,  who  is  considered  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  judge  of  good  work,  failed  to  include  him  in 
two  collections  of  essays  that  he  edited.  We  find  that  on  the 
death  of  Colby  in  1926  five  puny  articles  were  published  con¬ 
cerning  his  life  and  works  and  since  that  time  there  has  not 
been  a  word  concerning  this  great  essayist.  He  was  ignored 
in  life  as  he  was  in  death.  America  never  really  knew  perhaps 
the  greatest  eassayist  it  has  produced. 

I  have  never  personally  met  anyone  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Frank  Moore  Colby.  Burton  Roscoe,  Clarence  Day, 
Philip  Litell  and  Ralph  Woodbury  Pence  are  the  only  men 
(of  whom  I  know)  in  public  literary  life  who  have  taken 
cognizance  of  the  greatness  of  Colby.  Rascoe,  with  his  keen 
sense  for  literary  values  in  the  work  of  moderns,  has  said  of 
him:  “I  think  Frank  Moore  Colby  is  one  of  the  finest  essayists 
living  and  that  he  has  written  things  as  good  as  anything  to 
be  found  in  Le  Jar  din  d’ Epicure.  .  .  .  Frank  Moore  Colby,  is 
probably  the  wittiest  and  most  graceful,  the  most  cultivated 
and  best  informed  of  all  living  essayists.”  Clarence  Day, 
author  of  the  delightful  Life  With  Father  and  God  and  my 
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Father,  edited  a  two-volume  selection  of  Colby’s  essays  which 
was  published  after  his  death.  He  has  been  a  constant  lover 
of  Colby’s  works.  Philip  Litell  wrote  the  preface  to  Day’s 
edition  of  Colby’s  works  and  he  said  of  Colby:  “He  was  one 
of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  time.  His  was  the  face  of  a 
person  having  authority,  to  whom  authority  was  distasteful, 
and  who  thought  the  idea  that  he  himself  possessed  it  alto¬ 
gether  absurd.  .  .  .  His  laughter  made  other  men’s  laughter 
seem  thin  and  underfed.  .  .  .  His  work  was  great.”  And  Ralph 
Woodbury  Pence,  professor  of  English  at  DePauw  Univer¬ 
sity,  is  the  one  man  (of  whom  I  know)  who  has  included  a 
selection  from  the  works  of  Colby  in  a  collection  of  essays. 
I  do  not  say  that  there  have  not  been  other  men  who  have 
paid  testimony  to  the  greatness  of  Colby.  I  am  speaking  from 
my  own  knowledge.  I  have  not  made  a  thoroughly  exhaustive 
research,  but  I  have  conducted  a  reasonably  fair  investigation 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Colby  is  suffering  from 
a  neglect  that  even  far  less  valuable  writers  have  not  had 
inflicted  upon  them  by  American  critics  and  the  reading  public. 

I  once  told  a  person  of  the  esteem  in  which  I  held  Colby. 
He  tried  to  get  copies  of  his  works  and  he  was  forced  to  visit 
three  or  four  libraries  before  he  could  find  one  which  had  them. 
This  friend  immediately  became  enthused  over  Colby  and 
decided  to  write  a  paper  on  him.  The  friend  conducted  an 
investigation  and  a  few  puny  articles  in  criticism  of  Colby’s 
work  and  a  few  short  biographies  were  the  only  things  he 
could  find  in  connection  with  the  man  whom  he  had  come  to 
believe  was  America’s  greatest  essayist. 

Certainly,  this  man  has  been  overlooked! 

The  encyclopaedia  biographies  of  Colby  tell  us  that  Frank 
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Moore  Colby  was  born  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
February  10,  1865.  He  was  graduated  from  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1888.  In  1890  he  went  to  Amherst  where  he  taught 
history  for  a  year.  He  then  returned  to  Columbia  to  lecture 
on  history.  He  held  the  position  of  lecturer  for  four  years. 
In  1895  he  went  to  New  York  University  as  professor  of 
economics  and  remained  there  till  1900. 

He  was  an  encyclopedist.  He  did  his  first  work  along  this 
line  for  the  Johnson  Cyclopaedia.  He  afterwards  became  the 
editor  of  the  International  Cyclopaedia  and  later  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Year  Book. 

Throughout  his  life  he  contributed  essays  on  various  sub¬ 
jects  to  American  periodicals.  He  published  three  books  of 
essays:  Imaginary  Obligations,  1904;  Constrained  Attitudes, 
1910;  and  The  Margin  of  Hesitation,  1921.  He  died  in  New 
York  City,  March  3,  1925.  After  his  death  Clarence  Day 
published  the  two-volume  collection  of  his  essays.  The  first 
volume  was  called  The  Pursuit  of  Humor,  the  second  was 
called  Tailor  Blood.  That  is  about  all  that  ordinary  research 
into  his  life  gives  us. 

I  am  irked  at  this  neglect  of  Colby  on  the  part  of  the 
critics.  However,  with  regard  to  the  failure  of  the  American 
Public  to  read  him,  I  can  merely  say  that  it  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  itself  because,  as  Colby  points  out,  “There  is  no 
path  in  reading  which  we  can  safely  advise  another  grown¬ 
up  Anglo-Saxon  person  to  follow,  and  there  is  no  single  book 
for  not  reading  which  he  can  deservedly  be  brought  to  shame.” 

The  worst  of  this  article  is  the  fact  that  Colby  will  probably 
turn  over  in  his  grave  when  and  if  he  hears  of  it,  because 
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one  of  his  most  delightful  essays  is  that  in  which  he  says: 
“Every  little  while  there  appears  an  article  on  current  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  that  takes  all  the  hope  and  self-confidence  out 
of  you — that  is,  if  you  had  any  idea  of  keeping  up  with  the 
times.  There  are  so  many  authors  that  the  writer  knows 
and  you  do  not.  Sometimes  you  never  heard  their  names  at 
all.  Sometimes  you  have  heard  their  names  and  nothing  more. 
Then  comes  this  terribly  well-informed  person  implying  in 
everything  he  says  that  greatness  in  a  dozen  different  ways  has 
wholly  escaped  your  notice.” 
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And  a  Happy  New  Year 

By  Joseph  McCarthy 


±  HE  doctor  turned  from  the 
table  where  he  had  been  putting  the  last  of  his  instruments 
back  into  their  case,  and  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  for  a 
moment  with  his  arms  crossed  and  his  face  wrinkled  into  an 
expression  that  was  meant  to  be  humorously  serious.  “It’s  just 
a  matter  of  getting  as  much  rest  and  quiet  as  possible  from 
now  on,”  he  said.  “That  is  why  I  thought  it  best  to  have  Miss 
O’Brien  here,  to  look  after  everything  in  the  daytime.  You 
won’t  need  a  special  nurse  at  night  because  you  will  be  asleep 
most  of  the  time,  and  if  you  want  anything  just  ring  for  Miss 
Fields,  the  night  floor  nurse.  Relax  as  much  as  you  can,  and 
don’t  try  to  talk,  and  don’t  you  talk  to  him,  Miss  O’Brien, 
unless  you  have  to.” 

Miss  O’Brien  smiled  as  though  she  understood  perfectly, 
and  followed  the  doctor  outside  into  the  corridor.  After  a 
short  while  she  came  back,  closing  the  door  softly  behind  her, 
and  picking  up  a  magazine,  sat  down  in  the  chair  with  a 
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scarcely  audible  sigh.  For  several  minutes  the  room  was  still, 
except  once  when  two  nurses,  conversing  in  subdued  tones, 
hurried  past  the  door.  Then  Miss  O’Brien  stood  up  and  tip¬ 
toed  over  to  the  window  to  raise  the  shade  a  little,  and  cleared 
her  throat. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  she  said,  in  a  voice  hardly  above  a 
whisper.  “But  do  you  mind  if  I  chew  gum?  It’s  against  the 
rules,  but  I  get  rather  nervous  if  I  just  sit  doing  nothing.” 

“No,  that’s  all  right.  Go  right  ahead  and  chew  all  you  want 
to,”  I  answered,  without  lifting  my  eyes  from  the  book. 

After  the  tearing  and  crumbling  of  the  chewing  gum  paper 
the  room  became  quiet  again.  I  finished  the  chapter,  and  was 
well  on  my  way  into  the  next,  when  I  began  to  sense  that  the 
other  presence  in  the  room  had  become  restive,  and  while  I 
went  on  reading,  I  could  feel  that  Miss  O’Brien  was  not 
paying  the  slightest  attention  to  her  magazine.  Finally,  be¬ 
cause  it  seemed  like  an  obligation,  I  looked  up  and  met  her 
glance.  She  nodded  and  smiled  a  half-professional  smile. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “Doctor  Willis  gave  orders  that  above  all 
you  were  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  no  more  visitors  than  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.  It’s  really  a  shame,  I  suppose,  but  it  can’t 
be  helped.  I  mean,  you  spending  Christmas  all  alone  in  the 
hospital  like  this  and  everything.  But  then,  my  Lord,  I  sup¬ 
pose  it’s  great  for  you  to  be  coming  along  like  this  as  well  as 
you  are.  I  suppose  that’s  something  to  be  thankful  for,  isn’t 
it?” 

“Yes,”  I  said,  going  back  to  the  book. 

“Irregardless,  though,  if  there’s  any  place  a  person  likes  to 
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be  at  Christmas  time,  it’s  at  home.  At  least  that’s  the  way 
I  always  felt  about  it  personally,  and  I  imagine  nearly  every¬ 
body  else  feels  almost  the  same  way.  If  there’s  any  one  thing 
that  everybody  agrees  about  it’s  Christmas  and  Christmas 
spirit,  and  all  that,  if  you  know  what  I  mean.  Did  you  ever 
see  the  crowds  that  go  to  the  Christmas  carol-singing  on  Bea¬ 
con  Hill  every  year?  I  never  did  myself,  but  my  girl  friend 
went  in  with  some  people  last  year  and  she  said  that  it  was 
wonderful,  really  wonderful.  Something  worthwhile  going  to 
see.  I  understand  that  Boston  is  the  only  place  where  they  do 
that  sort  of  thing.” 

“I  wouldn’t  be  surprised,”  I  said. 

“Well,  I  think  it’s  great.  All  those  people  outdoors  singing 
‘Silent  Night’  and  ‘Jingle  Bells,’  and  those  songs  like  that. 
That’s  what  I  consider  the  real  Christmas  spirit.  That’s  the 
way  Christmas  is  really  meant  to  be.  You  know — not  serious, 
everybody  ought  to  have  a  lot  of  fun  and  laughs.  They  ought 
to  keep  right  on  enjoying  it  just  as  much  as  they  did  when  they 
were  children.  I  know  that  at  our  house  every  Christmas  we 
certainly  have  one  swell  time.” 

“Do  you?”  I  said. 

“I  should  say  so.  Last  year  at  our  house  twenty- two  of  us 
sat  down  at  the  table  for  Christmas  dinner.  Can  you  imagine 
that?  Twenty-two.  There  was  myself,  my  father  and  mother, 
my  oldest  brother  Frank  and  his  wife,  Helen,  and  their  four 
children,  my  brother  Joe,  my  sister  Alice  and  her  husband  and 
their  two  children,  my  sister  Margaret  and  her  husband,  my 
young  brother  Edward,  Uncle  Jim  and  Aunt  Julia  and  Uncle 
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Bob.  Let’s  see  how  many  that  is.  Twenty.  Oh  yes,  the 
others  were  Aunt  Annie  and  a  friend  of  my  Brother  Joe’s.  That 
makes  the  twenty- two.” 

“One  time  at  my  uncle’s  there  were  over  thirty  of  us,”  I 
said.  “We  had  to  — ” 

“Well,  twenty-two  was  plenty,  thank  you.  I  will  never  for¬ 
get  all  those  dishes  we  had  to  wash.  My  mother  cooked  two 
turkeys,  that  weighed  about  eighteen  pounds  apiece,  and  the 
next  morning  there  was  hardly  enough  left  for  a  sandwich.  It 
seemed  as  though  we  did  nothing  all  day  except  put  more 
leaves  in  the  dining  room  table,  and  we  had  to  set  another 
table  out  in  the  kitchen  for  the  children,  my  sister’s  and 
brother’s.  I  can  tell  you  that  I  was  tired  when  it  was  all  over. 
It’s  a  good  thing  that  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year. 

“I  never  thought  I’d  stop  laughing  at  Frank  Donahue, 
though.  He’s  my  brother  Joe’s  best  friend,  and  you  might 
call  him  practically  one  of  the  family.  He  was  a  howl.  You 
know — a  regular  comedian.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  look  at 
him.  Well,  he  came  home  with  Joe  the  night  before  after 
midnight  Mass  and  he  stayed  at  our  house  all  Christmas  day. 
The  funny  part  of  it  was  that  his  own  family  kept  calling  him 
up  on  the  telephone  because  they  were  keeping  dinner  waiting 
for  him,  and  he  kept  telling  them  that  he  was  going  to  leave 
right  away.” 

“Has  he  gone  yet?”  I  asked. 

“What?  Oh,  yes,  but  he  didn’t  get  home  for  dinner.  No, 
but  there’s  no  question  about  it,  this  Frank  Donahue  has 
talent,  and  sometimes  I  consider  it  a  shame  that  he  isn’t  out 
in  Hollywood,  writing  for  the  movies,  and  making  real  money. 
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I  mean,  some  of  the  remarks  he  comes  out  with  are  really 
clever.  For  instance,  one  time  we  were  talking  about  some¬ 
body,  and  Frank  didn’t  say  anything  until  we  were  all  through, 
and  then  he  says — very  dry — ‘Oh,  him.  He’s  round  shouldered 
from  getting  in  and  out  of  patrol  wagons.’  I  mean,  things 
like  that. 

“Well,  he  certainly  was  at  his  best  last  Christmas.  Every 
time  he  comes  to  the  house,  he  kids  my  mother  and,  you  know, 
calls  her  Norma  Shearer  or  other  names  like  that.  Well,  last 
Christmas  we  had  a  piece  of  mistletoe  tied  up  on  the  chande¬ 
lier  in  the  parlor,  and  Frank  caught  her  underneath  it  and 
tried  to  kiss  her.  Funny?  Everybody  almost  died.  But  the 
time  he  met  Jim  in  the  front  hall.  That  was  rich.” 

“Who  is  Jim?” 

“Jim  is  my  Uncle  Jim,  my  father’s  oldest  brother.  He  is 
pretty  straight-laced,  and  he  has  absolutely  no  sense  of  humor, 
or  anything.  One  of  those  people  who  can  never  remember 
that  he  was  young  himself  once.  Well,  he  was  standing  in  the 
front  hall  and  Frank  Donahue  had  just  got  up  and  was  com¬ 
ing  downstairs.  Oh,  I  forgot  to  mention  that  he  wears  very 
sedate,  old-fashioned  clothes.  Like  something  out  of  the  Gay 
Nineties.  Sometimes  he  even  wears  those  old  high  shoes 
without  any  lacings,  the  kind  that  you  just  pull  on.” 

“Who  wears  them?”  I  asked.  “Frank  Donahue?” 

“Oh,  certainly  not.  Uncle  Jim.  Frank  Donahue  had  just 
gotten  up  and  he  was  coming  downstairs,  and  he  met  Jim 
in  the  hall.  My  brother  Joe  and  myself  happened  to  be  stand¬ 
ing  there.  Well,  Frank  came  up  to  Jim  and  he  looked  him 
over  from  head  to  foot  for  about  a  minute  as  though  he  was  a 
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blank  stranger,  and  then  he  said,  ‘Where  did  you  get  the  coat? 
You  look  as  though  you  came  from  Henderson’s  Pump,  New 
Hampshire.’ 

“Well,  honestly.  Of  course,  it  was  my  own  uncle  and  all 
that,  but  I  had  to  go  into  another  room,  I  was  laughing  so  hard. 
‘Henderson’s  Pump,  New  Hampshire.’  But  I  suppose  you 
would  have  to  see  Jim  and  the  way  he  dresses,  to  really  ap¬ 
preciate  it.” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  you  would,”  I  said. 

“Naturally,  Frank  Donahue  didn’t  mean  any  harm — he 
isn’t  like  that,  but  Uncle  Jim  didn’t  like  it  a  bit.  He  and  his 
wife,  Aunt  Julia,  were  so  mad  that  they  wanted  to  go  home 
right  then  and  there,  without  even  staying  for  dinner.  When 
Frank  tried  to  apologize,  he  wouldn’t  listen  to  him,  and  he 
hardly  said  a  word  to  anybody  the  rest  of  the  day.  Uncle 
Jim  is  an  old  man,  of  course;  he  must  be  around  seventy,  but 
I  don’t  consider  that  any  excuse  for  him  to  take  that  attitude, 
and  I  almost  felt  like  telling  him  so. 

“I  mean,  after  all  Frank  Donahue  was  a  guest  and  he  was 
entitled  to  some  privileges,  and  it  wasn’t  entirely  his  fault. 
How  was  he  supposed  to  know  that  Uncle  Jim  didn’t  have  any 
sense  of  humor?  My  father  said  that  Frank  shouldn’t  have 
been  there  in  the  first  place,  but  I  told  him  in  a  family 
gathering  like  that  you  had  to  have  somebody  funny  or  else 
we  would  just  be  all  sitting  around  and  looking  at  each  other.” 
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‘That’s  right,”  I  said.  “By  the  way,  do  you  have  a  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  at  your  house  each  year?” 

“Christmas  tree?  Don’t  mention  Christmas  trees  to  me, 
thank  you.  We’ve  had  them  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember, 
first  for  ourselves  and  now  for  my  nieces  and  nephews.  My 
mother  insists  on  it  every  year  for  them,  and  she’s  really  more 
of  a  kid  about  it  than  any  of  them.  You  know  my  brother  has 
four  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls  and  my  sister  has  a  little 
girl  and  a  boy.  The  minute  they  come  into  our  house  they 
start  to  run  wild.  They  make  more  noise. 

“I  don’t  mind  them  ordinarily,  and  when  you  get  some  of 
them  alone  and  talk  to  them,  like  my  brother’s  two  oldest 
boys,  Bobbie  and  Frank  Junior,  they  are  liable  to  say  some¬ 
thing  pretty  funny,  but  on  Christmas  when  the  whole  six  of 
them  are  together  they  begin  to  see  who  can  shout  the  loudest, 
and  they  show  off.  If  there’s  anything  that  gets  on  my  nerves 
it’s  a  child,  who  shows  off.  And  then  last  year,  as  if  the 
Frank  Donahue  and  Uncle  Jim  affair  didn’t  cause  enough 
tension,  the  children  started  another  argument  between  my 
sister  Alice  and  Helen.” 

“Who  is  Helen?”  I  asked. 

“My  brother  Frank’s  wife.  It  was  all  Alice’s  fault  anyway. 
She  has  those  two  children  of  hers  ruined.  All  she  does  is 
worry  about  them  morning,  noon  and  night,  and  I’d  like  to 
know  what  good  it  does  her,  or  them  either  for  that  matter. 
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I  tried  to  talk  to  her  about  it  but  it’s  like  talking  to  the  wall. 
She’s  so  obstinate.” 

“What  was  the  argument  about?”  I  asked.  “Or  was  that 
what  you  said?” 

“Nothing  very  much.  At  least  nothing  to  get  upset  over, 
the  way  Alice  did.  It  seems  that  one  of  Helen’s  children, 
little  Joanie,  had  a  slight  case  of  chicken  pox  a  week  before. 
We  all  thought  that  Alice  knew  about  it  but  it  seems  that  she 
didn’t.  Well,  we  were  out  in  the  kitchen  helping  with  the 
dinner,  and  the  children  had  all  been  playing  together  for 
about  an  hour,  when  someone  happened  to  mention  how 
lucky  Joanie  had  been  to  get  over  her  chicken  pox  so  easily. 
Well! 

“Alice  immediately  went  into  a  tantrum,  and  ran  out  into 
the  parlor  where  the  children  were  playing,  and  took  her  two, 
John  and  Ann,  away  from  the  others.  Naturally,  this  made 
Helen  a  little  mad.  Alice  wanted  to  take  them  home  right 
away,  and  of  course  this  would  have  practically  ruined  our 
Christmas.  My  mother  and  my  brother  Frank  had  to  talk  to 
her  for  about  a  half  an  hour  upstairs  in  my  mother’s  room 
before  they  persuaded  her  that  everything  was  all  right.” 

“I  remember  the  time  I  had  the  chicken  pox,”  I  said.  “My 
brother  and  sister  and  I  all  had  it  together  and  we  used 
to—” 

“I  hope  to  heaven  things  run  more  smoothly  this  Christ- 
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mas,”  Miss  O’Brien  said.  “But  I  suppose  when  you  have  a 
big  crowd  of  people  like  that  mix-ups  are  bound  to  happen. 
I  mean,  they  always  seem  to  happen,  at  least.  I  suppose 
that’s  where  the  saying  comes  from,  ‘It  Happens  in  the  Best 
of  Families.’  But  when  Christmas  time  comes,  I  always  say 
there’s  no  place  like  home,  irregardless.  It’s  getting  dark, 
isn’t  it?” 

“Yes,”  I  said.  “It’s  getting  dark.” 

“I  should  say  so.  It’s  nearly  five.  I  think  I’ll  go  down¬ 
stairs  and  get  you  an  eggnog  and  stop  at  the  desk  and  see  if 
there  are  any  cards  for  me.  I  get  most  of  my  mail  at  home 
but  sometimes  it  comes  here  to  the  hospital.  Would  you  like 
any  supper?  Are  you  hungry?” 

“No  thank  you.  I’m  not  hungry.” 

“Well  perhaps  it’s  just  as  well,”  Miss  O’Brien  said.  “I 
mean,  Doctor  Willis  said  you  shouldn’t  have  solid  food  tonight 
anyway.  I  am  going  to  shut  the  door  because  there  might  be 
some  noise,  or  one  of  the  nurses  might  come  in  and  disturb 
you.  Remember  what  Doctor  Willis  said  about  rest  and 
quiet.” 

After  she  had  gone,  I  raised  myself  up  on  my  elbow,  and 
stared  for  a  moment  at  the  closed  door.  I  tried  to  go  on  read¬ 
ing,  but  I  found  that  I  was  much  too  tired,  and  the  amount  of 
effort  that  it  took  for  me  to  close  the  book  and  haul  it  from 
my  lap  to  the  bed  table  was  almost  incredible.  In  the  back 
of  my  head  there  was  a  lurking  premonition  that  I  was  going 
to  have  a  disturbing  dream  if  I  ever  went  to  sleep;  something 
about  Miss  O’Brien  riding  on  top  of  an  English  stage-coach 
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in  a  Christmas  card  scene,  or  else  Miss  O’Brien  disguised 
with  a  white  beard  stuffing  stockings  full  of  tangerines  and 
peppermint  canes. 

I  turned  over  on  the  pillow  and  tried  to  close  my  eyes,  and 
in  the  heavy  medicinal  aroma  that  pervaded  the  room,  I 
thought  I  detected  something  that  resembled  faintly  the  smell 
of  holly  and  berries. 
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SACCHARINE  STRAIGHT 


Recall  for  Mr.  Sullivan 

Regarding  the  publishing  of 
new  books,  December  is  rather  a  quiet  month.  The  two  really 
busy  seasons  of  the  year  come  in  late  October  and  early 
November,  and  then  again  around  February  and  March. 
Publishers  were  always  contrary  creatures.  You  would  na¬ 
turally  expect  them  to  be  their  busiest  when  Christmas  draws 
near,  but  it  is  then  that  they  still  their  presses  with  an  iron 
hand,  and  sit  back  on  their  cushioned  divans  examining  their 
fingernails  with  a  luxurious  air  and  sucking  liquent  candies, 
forcing  the  general  public  to  buy  up  all  the  atrocities  that  they 
have  perpetrated  during  the  past  year.  So  it  is  that  the  pick¬ 
ings  for  the  reviewer  in  an  issue  like  this  are  inclined  to  be 
pretty  slim,  but  if  you  abide  with  us,  we  will  do  our  best. 
And  as  the  refrain  of  a  popular  song  back  in  the  golden  era  of 
prohibition  used  to  go,  “who  could  ask  for  anything  more?” 
Mention  of  prohibition,  however,  brings  us,  without  any 
further  nonsense,  to  the  matter  on  hand,  namely  the  selection 
of  our  nomination  for  the  most  important  book  of  the  month. 

Mark  Sullivan’s  The  Twenties  is  the  sixth  and  final  volume 
of  Our  Times,  an  ambitious  and  comprehensive  recording  of 
life  in  the  United  States  from  1900  to  1925,  from  a  cool  and 
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critically  journalistic  point  of  view.  Mr.  Sullivan  from  his 
position  as  political  columnist  and  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune  in  Washington  has  been  in  an  advan¬ 
tageous  situation  to  observe  the  country,  and  unquestionably 
he  has  made  the  most  of  it.  He  started  his  gigantic  work 
twelve  years  ago,  consulting  all  newspaper  files,  books,  “The 
Congressional  Record,”  magazines,  and  most  of  the  prominent 
figures  of  contemporary  history,  who  have  contributed  valuable 
information  which  has  not  appeared  in  other  writings. 

The  Twenties ,  like  its  five  predecessors,  is  a  large,  colorful, 
and  readable  book.  It  covers  the  period  from  1920  to  1925, 
when  the  Americans  were  at  the  height  of  their  greatest  pros¬ 
perity.  Beginning  with  the  Republican  Convention  of  1920, 
and  reviewing  the  whole  aspect  of  the  next  five  years,  which 
included  the  Tea  Pot  Dome  Scandal,  Floyd  Collins  and  his 
confinement  in  the  Kentucky  Sand  Cave,  the  Leopold-Loeb 
murder  trial,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  Mah¬ 
jong  and  crossword  puzzles,  Prohibition,  and  bobbed  hair, 
Mr.  Sullivan  produces  a  masterly  record  which  is  necessarily 
lacking,  perhaps,  in  the  finer  points  of  continuity  and  balance 
if  judged  as  a  unit;  but  the  book  is  wholly  satisfying,  on  the 
merit  of  its  scope  and  quantity.  He  writes  with  the  same  au¬ 
thority  on  Helen  Kane  and  the  rise  of  jazz,  or  the  younger 
generation  as  represented  by  Scott  Fitzgerald,  as  he  does  on 
Warren  Gamaliel  Harding  or  Boise  Penrose. 

The  judiciously  chosen  photographs  profusely  illustrating 
the  book  are  almost  as  important  as  the  text.  They  are  culled 
from  magazines  and  newspaper  morgues  and  serve  a 
definite  purpose — the  commemoration  of  many  an  American 
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phenomenon  that  could  not  be  explained  in  print;  for  instance, 
the  Charleston,  and  the  change  in  women’s  fashions. 

The  critics  have  noticed  a  change  in  Mark  Sullivan’s  atti¬ 
tude  as  his  history  moved  from  the  pre-war  days  into  the  more 
recent  years.  They  say  that  he  treated  the  age  of  his  own 
youth  with  a  warm  liberality,  but  that  in  The  Twenties  he  is 
more  severe  and  censurious.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  modern 
undergraduate  will  certainly  find  this  latest  volume  of  Mark 
Sullivan’s  remembrance  of  things  past  the  most  attractive,  be¬ 
cause,  as  Isabel  Patterson  so  subtly  remarks,  it  concerns 
things  that  “we  saw  happen.” 

Prize  Package 

JAMES  THURBER’S  new  col- 
lection  of  pieces  slightly  humorous,  very  humorous,  and  other¬ 
wise,  The  Middle-Aged  Man  on  the  Flying  Trapeze,  should  be 
listed  as  required  reading.  Now  that  Ring  Lardner  is  dead 
and  Donald  Ogden  Stewart  has  turned  to  serious  motion  pic¬ 
ture  work,  Thurber,  Robert  Benchley,  and  E.  B.  White  remain 
almost  alone  in  the  top  flight  of  contemporary  humorous 
writers.  His  work  has  an  earthy  quality,  and  he  is  unsurpassed 
in  writing  about  such  matters  as  dogs  who  bite  people, 
eccentric  servants,  and  old  Reo  sedans  that  have  to  be  pushed. 
In  the  humble  opinion  of  this  reader,  his  My  Life  and  Hard 
Times,  published  two  years  ago,  was  the  funniest  book  ever  to 
appear  in  America.  Those  are  assuredly  strong  words,  but  we 
stand  ready  to  back  them  up. 

The  stories  in  The  Middle-Aged  Man  appeared  previously  in 
the  New  Yorker  of  which  Thurber  is  associate  editor,  and  they 
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are  interspersed  with  those  inimitable  drawings  by  the  author, 
with  which  readers  of  the  New  Yorker  are  familiar,  and  which 
are  impossible  to  explain  to  any  one  who  has  never  seen  them. 
The  best  item  in  the  book  is  Thurber’s  reminiscenses  of  Sulli- 
vant,  the  tough  grammar  school  that  he  attended  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio.  Sullivant  was  famous  for  its  baseball  team,  com¬ 
posed  almost  entirely  of  boys  from  the  fourth  grade  who  were 
seventeen,  eighteen,  and  nineteen  years  old,  who  chewed 
tobacco  in  class,  and  who  never  went  higher  than  the  fourth 
grade  because  it  was  there  that  they  first  encountered  the 
mysteries  of  long  division.  The  best  player  on  the  ball  team 
was  a  twenty-one-year-old  colored  boy  named  Floyd  (no  one 
knew  if  he  had  any  other  name)  who  wore  long  fur  lined 
gloves  all  the  year  round,  and  did  not  insist  upon  being  captain 
of  the  team  because  he  did  not  fully  understand  what  the 
term  “captain”  meant. 

Also  recommended  are  Mr.  Thurber’s  ideas  on  pigeons,  on 
how  to  watch  a  bad  play,  and  the  piece  on  his  maid,  Emma 
Inch,  who  decided  not  to  go  to  Nantucket  at  the  last  minute. 
Some  of  the  stories  are  serious. 
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(Continued  from  Page  60) 

columns  of  Boston’s  morning  Herald.  A 
few  days  later  the  Herald  published  a  let¬ 
ter  from  one  of  its  correspondents,  who 
continued  the  discussion.  Editorial  and 
letter  took  the  Boston  College  debaters 
to  task  for  their  excessive  rhetoric  and 
hinted  at  bombast. 

The  Herald’s  editorial  writer  suggested 
that  Mr.  Riley  and  Mr.  Beauregard  took 
themselves  and  their  matter  too  seriously 
and  suffered  by  comparison  with  their 
opponents,  who  relied  extensively  upon 
grace  of  bearing  and  genteel  demeanor. 

As  Mr.  Frank  M.  Jones,  of  Brookline, 
who  wrote  the  letter  pointed  out,  the 
Englishmen  seemed  to  be  engaging  in  an 
almost  leisurely  discussion  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  drawing  upon  a  wide  background  of 
general  knowledge.  His  assumption  that 
the  Boston  College  debaters  merely  deliv¬ 
ered  arguments  crammed  together  for  the 
occasion  is  unfounded  in  fact,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  general  impression 
they  gave  their  audience  on  the  evening 
of  December  6. 

A  debate  as  conducted  here  is  not  mere¬ 
ly  an  exhibition  of  poise,  personality, 
human  grace  and  wit,  however  valuable 
these  qualities  may  be  to  a  debater.  The 
element  of  contest  is  essential,  and  the 
art  of  persuasive  speech  is  the  first  object 
of  display. 

If  a  question  is  to  be  debated  before  an 
audience,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the 
participants  will  give  the  subject  serious 
attention  and  try  to  persuade  their  audi¬ 
ence  with  all  the  vigor  they  can.  Thereby 
they  will  do  no  more  than  live  up  to  what 
they  have  undertaken. 

We  congratulate  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Fulton  for  their  fervor  and  for  their  suc¬ 
cess.  The  serious  type  of  debater  is  still 
the  best,  and  if  men  sin  by  excess  of  zeal, 
let  them  be  guided  by  the  golden  mean. 

A  Terrible  Mistake 

Taking  the  cue  from  our  predecessors, 
we  brought  out  the  last  issue  of  the 
Stylus  (our  first)  as  “Volume  XIX, 
Number  1.”*  In  examining  the  bound 
copies  of  the  Stylus  of  days  past  we  dis¬ 
covered  that  volume  XLVII  came  out  in 
in  1933-34.  An  appropriate  correction  has 
been  made  on  page  59. 

*Last  year’s  Stylus  was  labelled  “Volume 
XVIII.” 
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